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LOUIS BERTRAND 

A Study in Artistic Personality 

BY FREDERICK PEARCE DELGADO 



Helas! nous avons tons dans le passe un jour de bonheur 
qui nous desenchante Vavenir. 

The Romantic School in France has had its historians 
and its apologists, its adherents and its detractors. The bat- 
tle for and against its dogmas and its theories of literary es- 
thetics has concerned itself largely with the great names of 
the period. Writers such as Hugo, de Musset, Sand, Gau- 
tier, Dumas, Nodier and Sainte-Beuve were the generals, the 
standard-bearers around whom gathered the foes of an 
earlier classicism and a later realism, and against whom the 
self-confessed Zola led a somewhat heterogeneous army com- 
posed of widely divergent elements. But the sub-lieutenants 
of the period have been forgot. Many perished in advance 
of their day, before they had obtained the rank they de- 
served. They were not unworthy of Theodore de Banville's 
haunting lines : 

Dis-nous mil huit cent trente, 
Epoque fulgurante, 
Ses luttes, ses ardeurs — 

They left the field of action to their stronger compatriots 
and bequeathed to the memorabilia of those arduous days 
the memory of a book, a polemic, a verse or a troubled line. 
It may be said of Louis Bertrand, one of the lost souls of 
French Romanticism, that in a literary interpretation he 
exemplified the philosophy of the great Corsican who once 
declared that every grenadier carried a marshal's baton in 
his knapsack. In the case of Bertrand, however, the baton 
was a pen whose delicate point became dulled before its 
time. His one book, Gaspard de la Nuit, despite the some- 
what sinister aspect of its title, reveals the promise of a 
genius that was too early stifled out, that exhausted itself in 
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the struggles of an epoch that was fatal to minds and bodies 
too delicately attuned. 

That little is known of the life of Louis Bertrand is 
comparatively unimportant, because what one accomplishes 
by no means attains the importance of what one thinks, as 
life is only a feeble translation of volition. For the benefit 
of those, however, who demand the data of time, place and 
environment, it may be stated that Bertrand was born in 
1807, at Ceva, in Piedmont. His father was French and his 
mother an Italian. Of the former, the son has left the fol- 
lowing pen-picture : " My father was one of the patriots of 
1789, a soldier of fortune who for eighteen years fought 
along the borders of the Rhine and who at the age of fifty 
had completed thirty years of service, nine campaigns and 
had received six wounds. He left me only his honor and 
his sword." Bertrand's school days were passed at Dijon 
where his parents had established themselves after the fall 
of the Empire. Among his school-mates was Antoine de 
Latour, the poet. When quite young, he began contributing 
verses to a journal of Dijon, Le Provincial, which attracted 
the attention of Chateaubriand, of Nodier and of Hugo. In 
1828, he undertook his first trip to Paris — that gypsy star of 
all those who are of the provinces and who find their abili- 
ties unappreciated and their longings unassuaged in a small 
provincial city. There he was well received by la jeune 
ecole poetique, but he was not of those who seek the pro- 
tection and the acclaim of brother artists. He continually 
flitted from Dijon to Paris and back again, a vagabond 
whose long road was thus marked by two mile-stones. At 
Paris, he attached himself especially to Sainte-Beuve, who 
became his friend and counselor. Upon the outbreak of the 
July Revolution, he was at Dijon. He eagerly acclaimed it 
and served it energetically with his pen in the Patriote de la 
Cote d'Or. For awhile he entered into the violent political 
struggles of the day, but he soon retired into fields of lesser 
activity and where his talent might better display itself. Ac- 
cordingly, he returned to Paris, to the alluring but, at 
that time, unremunerative vocation of literature. Poor and 
of ill health and forced moreover to support his mother and 
sister, he found the struggle too great. In 1841, at the age 
of thirty-four, he died in a charity hospital. It has been 
said that he was buried without consecration or ceremony. 
After his death, his friends Sainte-Beuve and David d'An- 
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gers published the one unique manuscript of his verse and 
prose — Gaspard de la Nuit. 

Having thus set down somewhat briefly the main events 
in a life that ended so abruptly and was so incomplete, the 
significance of his book, how far it was removed from the 
exigencies of his daily affairs, his philosophy of art and life, 
demand a more extended treatment. To be exact, Gaspard 
de la Nuit consists of a long introduction in which the past 
glories of Dijon and certain questions and reservations con- 
cerning art are touched upon, a short preface explanatory 
of the esthetigue of the book, a dedication to Victor Hugo 
and then a series of Fantasies, very short, very polished, 
scintillating, almost, recalling the delicate technique of 
the lapidary's art and exemplifying the theory expounded in 
the preface. The raison d'etre of the fantasies is as follows : 
In the introduction, the author relates how, demanding one 
day of a stranger what were the laws of literary esthetics, 
he who bore the name of Gaspard de la Nuit, gave him in 
reply the manuscript of these poems in prose. Of this 
strange individual he writes : " My conjectures had char- 
itably ranged him among those strolling artists, players of 
violins and painters of portraits, whom an unceasing hunger 
and an unquenchable thirst condemned to wander through- 
out the world in the trace of the Wandering Jew." 

It is in the preface, however, that the theory of art which 
the fantasies illustrate is exemplified. According to Ber- 
trand, art has always two antithetical aspects, a medal, for 
instance, the face of which bears the resemblance of Paul 
Rembrandt and the reverse that of Jacques Callot. Rem- 
brandt is typical of the philosopher, his mind occupied in 
meditation and in prayer, who communes with the spirits 
of beauty, of science, of wisdom and of love, and who de- 
votes himself to penetrating the mysterious symbols of na- 
ture. Callot, on the contrary, is the blustering and light- 
hearted vagabond, who struts about the square, who is noisy 
in the tavern, who swears only by his sword and his carbine 
and who has no other care than to wax his moustache. Art 
is thus considered under this double personification. But 
it is not too exclusive. Accordingly, there are studies in the 
fashion of Van Eyck, Lucas de Leyde, Albert Durer, Peeter 
Neef, Breughel de Velours, Breughel d'Enfer, Van Ostade, 
Gerard Dow, Salvator Rosa, Fusely and other masters. 

Before examining the fantasies, it is well to study some- 
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what the introduction to the book wherein is set down much 
that is curious and illuminating concerning Dijon which 
Bertrand loved passionately. His regard for that city re- 
calls to mind Rodenbach's passion for the Flemish city of 
Bruges. Yet he was not so much concerned in the esthetique 
of a city as was the jealous Fleming of Tournai. He loved 
more its outward appearance, sought not so deeply for its 
soul. " I love Dijon," he declares, " as the infant its nurse, 
as the poet the young girl who has initiated his heart." Then, 
as an afterthought, he adds, " Infancy and poesy! How 
ephemeral is the one and how delusive the other! " It was 
the ancient city of the dukes of Bourgogne that he loved 
best, whose history, whose terraced walls and embattlements 
he ever sought to recall — un Dijon d'autrefois. In the 
following lines he gives expression to this regard. 

Gothique Donjon 
Et Fleche gothique 
Dans un del d'optique, 
La-bas, c'est Dijon 
Ses joyeuses treilles 
N'ont point leurs pareittes; 
Ses clochers jadis 
Se comptaient par dix. 
La, plus d'une pinte 
Est sculptee ou peinte; 
La, plus d'un portail 
S'ouvre en eventail. 
Dijon, moult te tarde! (*) 
Et mon luth camard 
Chante ta moutarde 
Et ton Jacquemart! 

Coming now to a consideration of the fantasies them- 
selves, we approach the real charm of the book, the charm 
that clusters about and clings to work that is delicately 
chiselled out, that depends more upon the presentation than 
the subject matter, whose interest as a human document is 
almost completely overshadowed by its form. This may 
not be art in the larger sense, but it is in the more specific 
and restricted sense that interpretation ever instills an ele- 
ment of subjectivity into principles that of themselves are 
purely obvious and are of only material consideration. 

The fantasies are divided into six books according to 
their form and subject matter, and are titled as follows: 
Ecole Flamande, Le Vieux Paris, La Nuit et ses Prestiges, 

(') Moult me tarde t Paraphrase on ancient communal devise of Dijon. 
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Les Chroniques, Espagne et Italie and Stives. There are 
likewise a few detached pieces added. True to Bertrand's 
theories, they assume the various characterizations of cer- 
tain schools of art, and in many cases adequately represent 
the analogy they were intended to convey. In the Ecole Fla- 
mande, for instance, there is one entitled Harlem which as 
a pen-picture admirably brings to mind the work of David 
Teniers or of Rembrandt. The author portrays minutely 
and deftly the canal in which the blue water trembles, the 
church whose windows glow golden in the sun, and the 
storks which lazily flap their wings about the town clock, 
stretching their necks high in the air to receive in their 
beaks the drops of rain. Then in another, La Tour de Nesle, 
he describes, as Callot might have painted it, the pressing 
crowd of jesters, cripples and beggars flocking together 
upon the square and dancing before a spiral column of 
flame and smoke. Murillo would have loved to de- 
pict on the canvas Les Muletiers, the brown Andalusians 
among their mules and at prayer, rosary in hand and call- 
ing upon Our Lady of Atocha for protection. Finally, may 
be cited the delicate sketch, Octobre, recalling a study by 
Gerard Dow or Fusely. The little Savoyards are returning 
home and already their cry awakens the sleeping echoes of 
the quarter, for as the swallows precede the spring time, 
they precede the winter. 

In order to present a more extended idea of the scope 
and grace of these little fantasies, it is necessary to translate 
some in detail, in spite of the fact that such poetic flora 
must of necessity lose a great deal of their charm when trans- 
planted into the hardier soil of a less melodious tongue. The 
one that follows was suggested by and no doubt inspired by 
this phrase of Saint-Simon's: "Madame de Montbazon 
etait une fort belle creature qui mourut d'amour, cela pris 
a la lettre, V autre siecle, pour le chevalier de la Rue qui ne 
Vaimait point." Bertrand has caught and preserved the 
poignant tragedy that lurks in those lines. 

MADAME DE MONTBAZON 

The nurse arranged upon the table a vase of flowers and 
the wax tapers whose reflection illuminated, in shades of 
red and yellow, the curtains of blue silk draped over the 
head of the sick bed. 

" Do you believe, Mariette, that he will come?" 
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"Oh, sleep, sleep a little, Madame 1" 

" Yes, I will fall asleep soon in order to dream of him 
throughout all eternity." 

A step was heard upon the stair. 

" Ah ! If it were only he ! " murmured the dying woman, 
smiling, the shadow of death already upon her lips. 

It was a little page who brought from the queen to 
Madame the duchess, some sweetmeats, biscuits and cordials 
upon a silver platter. 

" Ah, he comes not," she said with faltering voice, " he 
will not come! Mariette, give me one of these flowers in 
order that I may breathe in its perfume and kiss it for the 
love of him ! " 

Then, Madame de Montbazon, closing her eyes, became 
motionless. She had died of love, rendering her soul into 
the aroma of a hyacinth. 

***** 

In its original tongue, it would be hard to find anything 
more beautiful, more concisely expressed than the above lit- 
tle tragedy. There is not a superfluous word. It is unique, 
photographic almost, essentially human. It may be taken 
as typical of that face of the medal on which the head of 
Rembrandt is engraved. For the reverse side, that of Callot, 
the fantasy entitled L'Office du Soir will suffice. 

I/OFFICE DU SOIR 
Thirty monks, their eyes riveted upon psalters as un- 
kempt as their beards, were praising God and vilifying the 

Devil. 

******* 

" Madame, your shoulders are a cluster of lilies and 
roses." And as the cavalier inclined his head, he pierced 
the eye of his valet with the tip of his sword. 

" Mocker! " she whispered. " Are you seeking to dis- 
tract me?" 

" Is it The Imitation of Jesus that you are reading, 
Madame? " 

" No, it is The Game of Love and of Gallantry." 

But the service had been chanted, and she closed her 
book and arose from her chair. 

" Let us depart," said she. " Enough of prayer for to- 
day." 
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And I, a pilgrim, kneeling apart, seemed to hear the 
angels descending melodiously from the skies. 

The art of the above is both scathing and satiric, quite 
in keeping with the art of Callot. In contrast to it may be 
quoted the simple, tender appeal of other fancies, selected 
at random, such as — " The poet is like the wall flower which 
clings, frail and fragrant, to the granite and demands less of 
the earth than of the sun." 

Other and perhaps more extended citations might be 
given of Bertrand's peculiar talent, but those already quoted 
indicate the delicate vein of his genius. There remains only 
the consideration of his place among his contemporaries, 
certain deductions upon his art and style, if critical methods 
can rightly be brought to bear upon a personality so intangi- 
ble, so imprecise as to baffle almost the scope of criticism. 

Bertrand cannot be classed among the leaders of the Ro- 
mantic Movement, but he ranks high, and is among those 
who just missed getting into that charmed circle over which 
Hugo held such royal and undisputed sway. Perhaps if he 
had lived longer and if poverty and illness had not dogged 
his footsteps, he might have given freer and larger expres- 
sion to his genius. He was not fecund in his work. He 
loved best to retouch, to repolish. He was never satisfied 
with it, and that is why he produced so little, was forced 
aside while others, stronger and perhaps less scrupulous, 
soared to heights he was unable to mount. Yet a nature 
such as his scorned the readiness and often the eagerness 
which others sometimes assert in proclaiming their talents 
to the world. He knew that his work would not live except 
perhaps in the memory of a few who love to delve into 
the little byways and discover there what the world has 
brushed aside and unjustly forgot. In his dedication to 
Hugo, he affirmed that his little book would succumb to 
the fate of that which perishes, after having perhaps for 
a day amused the court and the city which were both so 
easily entertained. But the aroma that clings to the few 
pages that still evoke his name will live long among those 
who are captivated and enchanted by the graces and subtle- 
ties of a poetic prose. For indeed his prose is harmonious, 
cadenced, rhythmic, of an irreproachable purity, clear and 
precise in its expression, with a picturesqueness that reveals 
the art of some of those great painters with whom he was 
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spiritually and artistically in accord. And his work has 
not been without its influence. Baudelaire and Rodenbach 
both exploited his genre litteraire. 

The work of Bertrand was not personal in so far as it 
mirrored or suggested his own unhappy career. It is largely 
detached, belongs to quite another day than the long one 
whose hours he so patiently and so quietly counted. Yet 
here and there are touches, little confessions that illustrate 
the theory that no man can ever completely separate him- 
self from the children of his imagination. One can almost 
look back and resurrect his personality from among these 
fantasies mignonnes. 

No doubt, from time to time, he wandered about his 
Dijon, perhaps on a spring day, captivated by the remnants 
of its old bastions, its fagades barred with the cross of St. 
Andrew, its churches, its sainte chapelle, its abbeys of Saint- 
Etienne and of Saint-Benigne, its castle and monastery of 
Chartreuse, in a word the Dijon of Philippe-le-Hardi, of 
Jean-sans-Peur, of Philippe-le-Bon and of Charles-leTeme- 
raire. Strolling among the ruins of a past and now decay- 
ing glory, he must have become conscious of a Dijon of a 
later day, the capital of the department of the Cote d'Or 
known for its Burgundian vintages, its manufactures and 
its trade in grain. Perhaps, somewhat desillusionne, he re- 
turned to his lodgings and in the quiet of his room, apart 
from the manifestations of modernity, dreamed anew of that 
ancient Dijon with its towers and its turrets, its marvelous 
histories and its past glories. There, no doubt, in the gather- 
ing dusk he set down on paper the phantasmagoria of his 
keenly sensitive and impressive mind. Like the worker in 
mosaic, deftly and patiently, he resurrected and recon- 
structed, fitting here and rejecting there, as persevering as 
the goldsmith hammering out with dexterous strokes the bit 
of flashing color that glistens in his hand. In this wise he 
undoubtedly labored until his fantasies became more than 
exquisite little bits of prose, scintillated with all the touches 
and polishings of a beloved craftsmanship recalling here a 
Gothic jewel, there an example of Japanese enamel, a po- 
tiche d'ivoire, an ornament of Chinese jade. 

Frederick Pearce Delgado. 



